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Introduction 


For a vast democratic polity such as India, it is extremely difficult to 
present a history of legislations pertaining to languages in its numerous 
States and Union Territories. One is not surprised, therefore, that 
Khubchandani’s paper has made no attempt to exhaust discussion on all 
aspects of the Eighth Schedule of the Indian Constitution, and has only 
attempted to identify some major problems that a language planner faces 
in the Indian context. This note is intended only to explore the roles set 
up by the makers of the Indian Constitution for the indigenous languages 
and English, and the changing nature of the roles they now play in the 
Indian context, particularly in the sphere of education. 


Problems and Proposed Solutions 


Much before the status vs. corpus debate took place in the language 
planning literature in the 60s, India was fortunate to have status planners 
like Gandhiji and corpus planners like Tagore. Most modern Indian 
languages have also had professional language managers such as 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar (cf. Singh 1978) or Loharam Shiroratna (cf. 
Dasgupta 1993). It is not surprising, therefore that the authors of our 
Constitution would distinguish themselves as corpus planners who told 
us way back in the early 50s as to how to develop Hindi without affecting 
her genius, as has been rightly pointed out by Khubchandani. When they 
were enlisting a set of languages,which were to act as repositories to 
develop Hindi lexicon and expressions, they used in their wisdom five 
vital criteria- demographic, utilitarian, literary status, spatial spread and 
rich historical tradition. Let us, therefore, agree with Khubchandani that 
this was the beginning of language engineering. 

We often hear statements that warn linguists of consequences of 
entering into the debates that originate from the politics of language. I 
guess once we are in the field of language engineering, we will have to 
set aside our garb of secular linguistics. In fact, we cannot but take a 
political stand on the language issues since neutrality has no place in 
language engineering. One will have to state on whose side one is. The 
makers of the Indian Constitution derived their strength from the 
principles of democracy which is crucially dependent on majority 
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opinion. Therefore, they wanted to be on the side of majority in enlisting 
languages under article 351, because it covered about 95% of our 
population. It was probably believed that one could afford to ignore the 
murmurs of the underprivileged from ‘outside’, because all 
Tibeto-Burman, Austric and minor Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian 
languages put together, they were a minuscule minority without 
statehood, i.e. without any movement for region formation. But we know 
why the list had to be opened to accommodate Sindhi, Konkani, 
Manipuri and Nepali later. 

No language planning can be neutral. The statement of Gandhiji 
(1938) as has been quoted by Khubchandani was surely a political 
Statement. As a critique of language development theories emanating 
from the West, the sociologists of language from the third world (cf. 
Pandit 1973, 1976; Pattanayak 1981; Srivastava 1977; Khubchandani 
1983; Singh 1987) have pointed out that the theory of LP as handed 
down to the developing nations has never been neutral in the first place. 
The theory was heavily loaded towards the West from where we could 
select our developmental models (as well as the grammatical ones). It 
was a part of the wider political game to kill three birds with one stone: 

(i) make these language engineers look like neutral gods who could 
never go wrong and provide them with a testing ground for their 
theories; 

(ii) sell their models of development so that neither an indigenous 
model blooms nor could a country escape the amendments in 
their original design; and 

(iii) be perpetually ‘developing’, dreaming to be developed some 
day, not knowing that this day will not be allowed to dawn. 

We are also aware that it will not be easy to resist the pressure of 
Mizoram, Meghalaya and Arunachal Pradesh, to ignore the rights of 
Mizo/Lushai, Khasi and Adi, respectively, in the changing scenario. In 
this changing context, what are we to do today? My guess is that neither 
a rigid attitude towards maintaining the Elghth Schedule as it is will 
work, nor could we be so elastic as to include not only the three 
Tibeto-Burman languages as mentioned above, but probably other 
aspirants including Dogri, Rajasthani, Maithili, Nagamese, Tulu, Bhili 
and Sadani who have been staking their claims in different manners. 
Even if all these are added to amend the number to 28, our list of 
languages (no matter whether it is 105 or 225) will still leave many 
others. I would, therefore, propose that it will probably not be a bad idea 
to bring the langauge schedule at par with the schedule on castes and 
tribes and state that these speeches need greater care-and protection — 
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activities engineered to preserve and promote their culture and langauge. 
What I mean is that we can wear this garb of 8th Schedule inside out 
now by dropping all references to our major languages because today 
Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil are all regulated — I mean their langauge, 
literature, education or films, etc. are regulated — by the market forces. 
It is the same forces that take care of the development and propagation 
of Hindi. With this change, in one stroke the government could also take 
the steam out of many lingua-centric sociopolitical movements. 

It must be underscored that problems facing the developing nations 
are of a different order than those faced by the developed polities, and 
that it is necessary to (i) visualize a different typology of cultural, 
linguistic and educational problems, (ii) redefine the concept of language 
and education problems, and (iii) sharpen our understanding of what can 
be our possible planning goals, which ideally gets reflected in the books 
of law that the ruling elite writes. 

In India, language and linguistic identity have become a matter of 
manipulation by many, and the changes of situation and shifts in identity 
are so quick that these have given rise to what Khubchandani (1983:7) 
calls the Fluid Zone and the Stable Zone. It is in the fluid zone that one 
notices many vacillating trends in the census declarations of 
mother-tongues “... fluctuating according to the sociopolitical climate 
and the pressures of acculturation”. This concept of fluidity could be 
visualized as a continuous process of moltening effect (cf. Singh 1990). 
It seems to me that a number of sociopolitical forces are acting as 
destabilizing agents in certain fluid zones so that the process of 
moltening applies to form entities and groups of different kinds after 
every movement, turmoil, upheaval, tension, riot, and war. It is not as if 
moltening does not operate in what Khubchandani calls a relatively 
stable zone (outside the Hindi- Urdu-Pubjabi area) because it is in the 
nature of these forces to intensify, spread, and shift as they have new 
guises every time they appear as agent provocateurs.” Interestingly, each 
one of these moltening agents, whether they are political elites,literary 
figures, cultural heroes or religious missionaries, would work with a 
belief that what they say or do would take their community towards a 
more desirable goal. 


Planning Options 


The picture being as bewildering as Khubchandani has pointed out 
especially under the section on ‘Semantic Acrobatics’, it will not be 
surprising if it gives rise to differnt reactions among language engineers 
or among those who have concern for languge development: first, since 
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languages have an immanent mechanism to change, and since any move 
towards development in areas other than language is to percolate down 
to language development anyway, let there be no organized and 
conscious intervention in the matter of language. This view would 
suggest that the time factor would decide which of the small spcech 
communities would be able to maintain their languages and which ones 
would shift towards a different identity, and that any anthropological 
concern shown by the government would lead to wasteful expenditure 
and false moves producing no viable results in the ultimate analysis. This 
can be called the zero option in education planning theory. More often 
than not, the promoters of this approach are believers in linguistic 
homogenization in disguise because their hope is that through a natural 
process of evolution and survival/attrition, the picture of heterogeneity 
will be simplified and the figure will look less shameful. 

There is a second option which is a committed approach towards 
taking steps so that the country moves closer to the process of 
homogenizaton, the theoretical foundation of which I have already 
criticized at length elsewhere (Singh 1990). This I have earlier called the 
monistic option (Singh 1987). Such an approach arose out of a 
confidence that a theory or a strategy found valid for a developed entity 
would always be valid for a developing entity. It is also believed that 
trends true for other-than-language planning will have parallels in 
language planning too. 

It is not my purpose to give the impression that everybody 
emerging out of a Western background of scholarship will have such a 
bias. But many of them have approached the language problems of the 
developing nations with a simplistic formula based on ideas of language 
as a unifying and divisive force (cf. Kelman 1971), and this idea has 
somehow stuck with our ruling elites that emerged in the 
post-independence period. I would not say that the leadership of the 
minority groups that raised hullabaloo from time to time had themselves 
been convinced of the third option they often advocated, viz., the 
pluristic option. The advocates of this option did not believe that one 
was good and many was bad. When Pattanayak (1981, °86) argued in 
favour of this kind of pluristic option he pointed out the differences in 
perception of the traditions of scholarship: while a western scholar faced 
with massive linguistic heterogeneity and pluriculturalism would start 
with a ‘why’ question, the eastern scholar being accustomed to living 
within a plural situation would start with an explanation as to ‘how’ the 
communication pattern was organized in such a nation. 
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I shall, therefore, suggest that in education planning one must take 
a pluralistic paradigm seriously, where identification of language 
problems is essentially classificatory, description of languge and 
education planning strategies is essentially based on our understanding 
of planning typology and on which of these types — comprehensive or 
partial, global or local, predictive or predicative, etc., and a combination 
of these strategies (cf. Singh 1990) — will serve our purpose, and 
explanation of a strategy of language development will be based on what 
propositions one accepts for drafting, implementing, evaluating, 
modifying and recasting policy decisions. One is pluralistic here 
because, to parody Pattanayak’s stand one does not believe either that 
one is always bad, and many is always good. In other words, a pluralist 
subsumes under his paradigm the best of both worlds in the spririt of the 
majjhim-nikaya — arguing the Buddhist way in favour of ‘the Middle 
Path’ — and is guided by a cautious evaluation of the situation one deals 
with. Kelman (1971:48-9) summarized such a possible concern aptly 
when he said that “even if one accepts the proposition that language 
policies should be designed to meet the needs and interests of all 
segments of the population in the most effective and equitabe way, the 
language planner has to determine what specific policy is most likely to 
be conducive to this end in a given society at a given point in time. In 
some situations, a common national language may be most appropriate: 
in others, the recognition of two or more official languages; and in yet 
others, the combination of a national adminsitrative language, with 
officially recognized local langauges. ... Whatever language policy is 
developed, its success may depend on careful consideration with 
educational planning and with economic and political developments.” 


Concluding Remarks 


Returning to the position of the Eighth Schedule in the light of the 
suggestions received on tapping, shifting, whafting and scrapping the 
whole schedule or parts thereof, I think we are looking at this schedule 
in at least three different ways. Some view these articles as the end — 
the ultimate goal (as the languge activists and the language rights man 
quite often make it out to be). Some may view the schedule as a port 
that lies in the mid-course — as a milestone for direction or as an 
instrument of change. The provisions probably lie in the middle of what 
was probably started by Curzon’s policy on language in education, and 
a consequence of various movements the Indian polity witnessed in the 
field of language and education in the pre-independence era. 
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Some may view the Schedule only as a beginning — a preamble 
with expected political overtones and an ayowed policy of language 
engineering. I subscribe to the last view. Kapil Kapoor, in his 
‘Comments’ in the present volume, alludes to a pyramid these provisions 
have conspired with the historical forces to create — a pyramid on top 
of which we have English, the indigenous languages being at the bottom. 
If that is true, my suggestion will be to change the provisions in a manner 
so as to turn the pyramid upside down — where one has a good 
grounding in English and whichever other languages (Hindi as well as 
other languages of power) fulfill our express communicative needs, but 
where the top will be a large horizon with the least developed linguistic 
groups which are the most vulnerable — culturally, in terms of the 
archaeology of living traditions. The setting up of the Eighth Schedule 
was the first turn in our language engineering. Let us take the second 
turn now so as to provide constitutional protection to those who need it 
the most. 


Notes 


1. In physical sciences, it is used as a process through which, because of 
application of excessive heating mechanisms, a metal or a rock can be 
first melted and then turned into a hot sticky solid in varying degrees and 
forms. 

2. Notice that moltening is-different form ‘immanence’ effect (cf. Craig 
Calhoun 1976; 328) which is the process of change implicit in the 
organization of any social institution at any moment. This immanence 
and the rate of change may be acclerating or decelerating at any given 
period, which can be claimed theoretically not to exist in a highly stable 
social order, but which in practice is present everywhere. Moltening is 
more than these immanent changes because it creates a disequilibrium 
and fluidity among the members by creating a situation of crisis. 

3. Curzon of course had many more innovative ideas (some of which did 
not materialize) such as his directive that the curricula of rural primary 
schools. should be differnt from those of the urban schools, For instance, 
he desired that agriculture be included as a subject right from the primary 
level in the schools located in the rural areas. 

4. Consider G.K. Gokhale’s unsuccessful attempts to bring two bills in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1910 and 1911 to cover all children in 
the age-group of 6-10 in towns and cities. Ultimately this gave rise to 
passage of a number of acts in the provincial legislatures such as Patel 
Act in Bombay 1918, Bengal Primary Education Act 1919, Madras 
Primary Education Act 1920 or Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act 
1930, etc. 
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